


































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH, 18, 1875. No. 43 


AT FRIENDS’ | FARM WANTED. — 


Tth sf, he undersigned, being desirous of settling in the 
Pear) & § | | D 6 d St country, would like to hear of a small farm 
Silva i én ra F 00 5 Ore for sale, within twenty or thirty miles of Philadel- 

CAN BE FOUND: phia, in a neighborhood of Friends, and not more 


|than two or three miles from R. R. station. It 
> Lepin's Eoat Doses Mentaons, of . $1.12}. | must have a good commodious dwelling, with im- 
P Pure Mohairs, Dark Browns, a5 $1.06. | provements in good on aaliecsiieeei 
ne French Cretonnes, Dark Browns. 33 St. : . 
P Nice Neat Figured Dress Goods, Browns. 26. | Oak St., Rochester, N.Y 














’ Most Excellent Waterproof Cloaking, $1.00 to $1.123. | 

‘alnut JOHN H. STOKES, KAUB, FRYMIER 
pring, S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. & EDWARDS, 

. a ; N.B.— If Friends desire any of the above | Successors to 

onal Goods, and can’t come, please send B. DORSEY & SONS, 


a for Samples. | 


a THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 


i TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance. Chamb 
i er Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Se 
S, a M. Y. HOUGH, | Bud and Flower Vases, Motto Cups and Saucers,—also > 
Editor and Publisher. extensive assortment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 
ee Bx 2 0. Box 2019. PHILADELPHIA, PA PA ig with a full line of = latest one of Siver-Plated 
e of superior makes. ,eap for cash 


WEW BOOK FOR 1 THE Hi HOLIDAYS. "Fee attention given a the decoration of China and 


P.. to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


Have just received an extensive 
and an assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 











i DIARY and "LETT ERS of 923 Market Street, Philade 
, ‘ PHBBE M. IRISH. i" Opposite the New Post Office, <I 
Qn j . Price, $1.50. Tomed paper, fine cloth, bevelled bo: urd d 
* areticice. poh on = oe ] E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
i, Ball Morocoo. gilt edge...........cccrcer-sseecscseceeese-seeees Teas of all kinds and grades of eitber Green,. 


Half Moroco, gilt edge... ......ccccccssssscecsssessesorsees 3 00 Bl J ¢ 40 50 os. Ste. Gena 
3 THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, | ack or apan a C., c., 6Ne., 70c. c., C., 


$1.00 per poand, and can send one pound by mail 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, by adding 18c. per lbAfor postage to any part of the 





oe oe St Bort Seventh Strect, Philadslphie. |country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
‘ch, " ~ | ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
ing ME) CBEST HOLIDAY GIFT, | inGdau, Tea Desier,31 North Second Street, Phil 
of FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. adelphia, Pa. 
; <sresmsssemssiscerssinlliisdliniiaaeaniaea a enil 
“] WBBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. ———= cascrw woatamevon 
3000 Bagravings; 1840 Pages 4to. . ’ 
@%&. HOLIDAY PRESENTS.— Headquar- | FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 
> sore for Rovelties. Fone. Coane, Fancy Jewelry, Has Removed from 420 NOBLE 8ST. to 
Pollet. U 3 Geek 
and acetpeeer of joneaeT es 449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
H. DIXON, 21 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. PHILADELPHIA. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
$3 “ BEST” PRINTING PRESS. 
Warranted to print as good as $500 REAL ES TATE BROKER, 
Presses. W. C. Evans, Inventor Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dee’d, 





and Manufacturer, 50 North Ninth street, Philad’a. | No. “Room So 2, Fla aoe 

$3 Outfits. Se nd Seng stamp for Specimens. : ILADELPHIA. 
ae it?” Real Estate Sold or Bachanged, Loans and Mortga- 

ges negociated, Rentals «ffected and collected, Fire Insur- 

ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to. 
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SEWING » MACY & CO. 
MA 14th St. & Gth Ave., New Work. CY 
MACHINES. MA The largest importers and retailer in Amer- CY 
: — | MA ica of Dolls, Toys and Fancy Goods, suit- CY 
Liberal forme of Ex- MA able for the Holiday Trade. We occupy the CY 
i Macitines of every dee MA whole block through from 14th to 13th st., CY 
i cription. MA and for 17 years have made Holiday Goods CY 
DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. MA aspecialty. g@j~ Catalogues and illumi- Cy 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. MA nated Centennial Cards sent free to any ad- CY 





Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. MA dress. Orders attended to with special care. CY 
Acgnts Wantep. “@& NEW YORK. MACY MACY MACY MACY MACY Macy 
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MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 


under the management of Friends. 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; 
and Elective Courses. 





Regular 
also Preparatory 
For both sexes. Two hours 


Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
Ist, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 
the President, AARON WRIGHT 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 





TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GCoiris By, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 


631 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of-Cloths, Cassimeres, and‘Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

a@- PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “@e 


ae es eee 
Foruitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


iL” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done 


} 
| 





} 
| 
i 





EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 
















MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. @an be applied by inex- 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 

105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Roofing shipped to any part of tha country, also 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Pain- 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per galt 
lon. Pitch $3 per barrel. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 


FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER. 


$e 


physical industry daily required, and remunerated. 634 Arch st.. Philla., 3 doors below 7th at, 


Ivory, ‘Amber and Cornetian Handles. 
and Ivory Head Canes. 


| FURNITURE. 


| 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


| Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch,: 


| their patronage. 











Messrs. Morse & Miner: 

Gents :—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
fect condition now, Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 

L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 


No. 16 South Third Street. 
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UMBRELLAS AND CANES, 
M. & A. HASSLERS’ 


MANUFACTORY. 








Silk, Alpaca and Zamlla Unbrellas, with Pearl, 
Gold, Silver 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair. 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No, 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 1115 Citron & 


SAML, RB, BIOHARDS » 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Cas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 















Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SENSOR LAA 





or = — and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on bao 
or mad. order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE Yo 


WILsoNn $5 Mie PENNA. 





IAMOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- 
D karat gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
T. W. BAILY’S, Jeweler, 
No. 622 Market street. 
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JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 


OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-Seconp Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence a 
the tend of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in OHECKs, DRAFTS, or 
P. O. MonEY-oRDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

GENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 
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MEMORIAL OF SANDY SPRING MONTHLY 
MEETING CONCERNING MARGARET E. HAL- 
LOWELL. 


It is when burdened with trials and dis- 
couragements, and we feel longings for a 
higher condition, that we can more fully ap- 
preciate the life of the just, and be profited 
by a good example. When death deprives 
us of one whose great concern was right liv- 
ing and rizht doing, thus combining so many 
virtues in her daily walks, as were exempli- 
ficd in the character of our dear departed 
friend, it is due to her survivors that her 
bright and pure example should be com- 
memorated. When we are oppressed with 
grief and care, the quiet contemplation of 
such an exemplary life as hers is like “a 
brook by the way,” and being thereby re- 
freshed, we are strengthened to take up the 
burden of life anew, and endeavor to observe 
the same rule that g>verned her and gave her 
an unbounded and unwavering confidence in 
the great Eternal Principle—the Spirit of 
God in man, as wisdom and power, light and 
strength, guide and help. 

This was her simple faith and trust in 
sickness and in health, and which she de- 
sired to be the regulator of all her conduct, 
believing that obedience to this principle was 
all that was needful for her. 

The subject of the present memoir was the 
daughter of Amos and Mary Farquhar, and 
was born in the neighborhood of Pipe Creek, 
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“ TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1875. 


Memorial of Sandy Spring 


The Interpretation of the New ‘l'estament 
Advice to Ministers and Fders........scssessescerseeseeees seeeeeses 7 
Report of the Indiaz Committee of Baltimore Yearly 
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then Frederick county, Maryland, on the 19th 
of the Eighth month, 1798. She was reared 
in the ways of healthy country life, and in- 
ured to its useful labors till the age of four- 
teen. 
of Friends and its simple order, and was 
scarcely ever known to be absent from meet- 
ing when well enough to attend. She did not 
think, however, that meeting was the only 
place where worship should be performed, but 


She was much attached to the Society 


believed that acceptable worship could be 


offered while the hands were employed in the 


useful daily avocations. 

Thus, religion in her estimation was to be 
lived, making our daily lives sweeter, happier 
and brighter. She was conscientious and 
guarded in her expressions, avoiding all ex- 
aggerations, and refraining even in private 
from saying anything unfavorable of another,. 
but ever ready to palliate or excuse what 
might appear improper. She literally obeyed 
the Divine iojunction, ‘Let thy words be 
few and savory,” thus setting a bright ex- 
ample in regard to those devastating evils,. 
tale-bearing and detraction. 

Her high mental and moral culture, com- 
bined with dignity and energy of character, 
peculiarly qualified her for the application of 
these forces to the work of life; and so she 
was called to fill many useful offices, both 
social and religious, which she did for a long 
period of life acceptably to her friends, never 
evincing self-exaltation, but wearing humil- 
ity as a beautiful ornament. 
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Having received a good education for those 
times, in 1818 she began teaching in New 
Market, Maryland; she was afterwards a 
teacher at Fair Hill school for four years, 
commencing in 1820. She thoroughly loved 
her vocation, and was beloved by her schol- 
ars in return, being qualified for that import- 
ant calling by a high moral sense, entire 
self-control and strong religious aspirations. 
In the fall of 1824 she married Benjamin 
Hallowell, and settled with him in Alexan- 
dria, Va., where she performed her part well, 
in a large school of her husband, for many 
years. Her life was interspersed with many 
deep trials in the loss of children and dear 
friends, which she bore with sweet resigna- 
tion. 

She served as Clerk for the Monthly, 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, the last for 
fifteen years. She also filled the station of 
Overseer and Elder of both Alexandria and 
Sandy Spring Monthly Meetings. 

She was csreful in the support of the pro- 
visions of the Discipline, although frequently 
admitting that the mere requirements of the 
Discipline are of small account to those who 
are governed by the principle of Divine Truth. 

Much more might be said in illustration of 
her character. We donot wish to offer an 
unmerited eulogy of our departed friend, but 
when one passes from us whose life has been 
so replete with good deeds, it seems right that 
she should be held in due remembrance. 

She died after a long and tedious sickness, 
borne with unfailing patience, on the Ist of 
the Fifth month, 1875. She and her cousin, 
Mary B. Brooke, who passed to the spirit 
world about two weeks before her (the first 
the grand-daughter of Margaret Elgar, and the 
second of her sister Mary Brooke, both minis- 
ters), were Elders of the same meeting, and 
warm friends from early womanhood. 

As was said of Saul and Jonathan, they 
were lovely and pleaeant in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided. 

Forwarded by direction of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting, held Ninth month 8th, 
1875. BEnJAMIN H. MILLER, 

EvizaBETH G. THOMAS, 
Clerks. 
MEMORIAL OF SANDY SPRING MONTHLY 
MEETING CONCERNING MARY B. BROOKE. 


When those whom circumstances have en- 
abled to take a leading part in eociety are 
called to a higher life, it is profitable to the 
survivors to record their viriues, and hold 
them up for an example. 

But not less important to the true inter- 
ests of cur race are the less prominent work- 
ers in the vineyard, those who by a consistent 
life of humility and love fill up the perfect 


sphere of usefulness in their daily walks, im- 
pressing all around tnem with the beauty of 
holiness, and doing their Father’s work with 
conscientious fidelity. 

Such was the course of our departed friend, 
Mary B. Brooke. She was the daughter of 
Isaac and Hannah Briggs, and was born at 
Sandy Spring, Second month 17th, 1798. In 
1824 she married Richard Brooke, remainin 
within the limits of Sandy Spring Monthly 
Meeting, of which she was a life long and 
consistent member.- She was for many years 
an Elder, and was punctual in attendance of 
all meetings, when not prevented by circum- 
stances beyond her control. Singularly mod. 
est and retiring, and diffident of her own 
judgment, she could yet, when duty required 
it, speak her mind with firmners and dignity, 

In her own family, her life and conduct 
were beautiful and consistent ; she ruled and 
restrained by love. Mild, gentle and patient, 
attending to her household duties, she lived 
beloved oe all who had intercourse with her. 

She died peacefully, Fourth month 18th, 
1875. At the gathering of those who assem- 
bled at the meeting-house to perform the last 
sad duties, a friend expressed the feeling of 
her children in these brief words: “ Our 
mother! she taught us how-te live and how 
to die.” 

Forwarded to Baltimore Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Friends, to be held at Gunpowder, 
Ninth month 13th, 1875, from Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting. 

Bens. H. MILuer, 
EvizaBEtH G. THoMAs, 
Clerks. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 


The fcriptures of the New Testament 
resemble a mine that has never been half 
worked. The best schemes of theology and 
philosophy that have been constructed out of 
their materials seem poor in comparison with 
the richness of the original records. Neither 
those who have studied in the line of churchly 
tradition, nor those who have work«d from 
an independent standpoint, seem to have fully 
fathomed the meaning of this history of the 
birth of Christianity. . 

In regard, for example, to the Divine Na- 
ture, and the peculiar intimacy between Jesus 
and the Father, there have been elaborate at- 
tempts at full explanation. But these theo- 
ries, whatever value they may have had as 
partial apprehensions of the truth, are at the 
best meagre and unsatifying. The analysis 
of the Godhead in the fashion of a mathe- 
matical diagram, explaining its interior rela- 
tions as one maps out a triangle, and then 
again resolving the person of Jue into its 
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Divine and human*elements with nice scho- 
lastic exactness—this process, while it may 
not be altogether unfruitful, certainly pro- 
duces no such august and moving impression 
as the unsystematic and disconnecteu teach- 
ings of the New Testament itself. Imagine 
the Athanasian Creed inserted in the Gospel 
of John as an unfolding of Christ’s divinity ! 

On the other hand, those who have tried to 
interpret the history by discarding from it all 
elements of mystery, and by regarding Jesus 
as merely on a level with other great reform- 
ers—though they have done service by bring- 
ing into light facts that had been overlooked 
or neglected, leave unsounded the depths of 
spiritual life which are peculiar to Christian- 
ity. In a word, no school of interpretation 
seems to have reached the full meaning of 
the Gospel history. Yet the history remains 
unique in its influence upon the lives of men, 
fruitful as the Nile, and almost as mysteri- 
ous in the sources of its power. 

We believe that the future is to develop a 
far better comprehension than has ever yet 
been reached of the significance of the in- 
itial facts of the Christian religion. We be- 
lieve that accompanying that better knowl- 
edge, partly producing it and partly flowing 
from it, will be a purer and deeper spiritual 
life among men than now exists. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt to 
indicate with confidence and with minuteness 
the course of this future development. But 
it appears to us that this characteristic will 
belong to it; the New Testament will be re- 
garded as the record, not of exceptional phe- 
nomena, but of a manifestation of permanent 
spiritual laws. Its history will be discerned, 
not as an isolated episode in the history of 
mankind, but as the conspicuous emergence 
in human consciousness of great principles 
which rule forever in the universe. We be- 
lieve it will be found that by obeying those 
principles, and putting themselves in harmony 
with the true order of things, men may come 
into exper.ences similar to those recorded 
(and only partially recorded) in the New 
Testament. The life of Jesus, it will be seen, 
instead of having its significance as a solitary 
and completed transaction, was the point at 
which mankind entered on a higher range of 
experience ; its upward course to be marked 
by delays and relapses, yet tending always 
toward the shining height on which Jesus, 
“the first-born among many brethren,” 
walked. In this view, the earthly life of 
Jesus is not only a fulfillment of prophecy, 
it is itself a prophecy of that high estate to 
which he is himself our leader and forerunner. 

Our ordinary modes of thought about 
Christ do not seem to make due account of 
the promises and encouragements by which 


he appears to beckon His followers toward 
closest fellowship and even partnership in 
His own peculiar nature. Such words are: 
‘* He that believeth on Me, the works that I 
do shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do”; “At that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, and ye in Me, 
and [ in you” ; “The glory which Thou gav- 
est Me I have given them, that they may be 
one even as we are one.” With this fits the 
thought of Paul, when he said, “I fill up 
that which is behind of the sufferings of 
Christ.” With this accords the expectation 
of John, “ We shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” With this falls in 
that peculiar and tender expression by which 
Christ calls us His brethren. Does not the 
general teaching of the New Testament lead 
us toward this: that there is open to man- 
kind some such inmost communion with the 
Divine heart, some such sympathetic absorp- 
tion in the Divine will through the spirit of 
submissiveness and aspiration and love, as 
bore in the life of Jesus its perfect fruit? 
Those views of the lives of the apostles and 
the early church which the Acts and the 
Epistles afford us, present features which we 
are in the habit of regarding as exceptional 
and peculiar to their time. Some such pecu- 
liarities, no doubt, there were; every age has 
its own special coloring, which never reap- 


-pears. But, in regard to whatever is most 


vital and intense in the apostolic life, it would 
seem that we ought to regard it as belonging 
to the essence and not the accidents of Chris- 
tianity, and to seek for the underlying law 
which, being rightly understood ian obeyed, 
will produce like results in our own time. The 
New Testament loses a part of its best signif- 
icance through our habit of separating its 
facts from our own possibilities. Of extraor- 
dinary control over material forces, though 
that is a legitimate branch of the subject, we 
dv not here speak, both because undue im- 
portance is likely to be attached to it, and 
bgcauee in tis direction there is special lia- 
bility to delusion. But in regard, also, to the 
interior and higher phases of experience, the 
apostolic records are significant because they 
disclose, not what is exceptional, but what is 
a permanent possibility of the race. The 
sense of an indwelling Divine presence, the 
conscious illumination of the Holy Spirit, the 
living fellowship of Christ, the absolute assur- 
ance of immortality,—thbese, so far from be- 
ing an exclusive possession of the New Tes- 
tament writers or their contemporaries, would 
seem to be the rightful inheritance of Chris- 
tians in every age. To some extent the in- 
heritance has been enjoyed, but with no such 
fullness of recognition and possession as it 
might be and we believe will be. 


ne ee 
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The true understanding of the New Testa- 
ment will keep pace with the growth of man- 
kind in that life whose principles found in 
the New Testament their first full expression. 
There will be a decrease in servile homage to 
“the letter that killeth,” as “the spirit that 
giveth life” is truly discerned. There will 
be discrimination between the vital principles 
and the local, individual, transient elements 
of the record, as intelligence advances and 
Christian scholarship does its work faithfully 
and fearlessly. But the kernel within the 
shell, the transcendent facts embodied in the 
record, will have new and mightier power as 
the true meaning is discerned. 

This age has seen a great deal of purely 
intellectual discussion of the problems of re- 
ligion. With some incidental harm, there 
has resulted, as we think, great good. There 
is a purely intellectual work to be done; the 
“‘dry light” of scholarly and scientific meth- 
ods has its value even in the religious field. 
But a purely intellectual reconstruction or 
revival of Christianity is an impossibility. 
The very conception of Christianity implies 
other and higher sources of truth. As men’s 
lives become purer, sweeter, holier ; as a higher 
type of character prevails, with intenser sense 
of duty, with larger and finer sympathies, 
with more intimate consciousness of God, so 
will the understanding of religious questions 
grow clear and full. One great principle of 
life and of interpretation the age is alread 
grasping. It is, in the words of Christ: “If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine.” The key to truth is right liv- 
ing.— Christian Union. 






























































































ADVICE TO MINISTERS AND ELDERS, 


The following ancient advice has been fur- 
nished us for republication : 

“Ata Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held 
in Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c., 
ia Ninth month, 1787. 

“It being the sense of this meeting that the re- 
vival of these pertinent and weighty advices, issued 
by our brethren in London, in their Yearly Meeting, 
1775, for the especial use and notice of Ministers 
and Elders, may tend to our improvement and solid 
instruction, it is therefore recommended to our sev- 
eral select Quarterly Meetings, to promote the read- 
ing and considering of them at such proper times 
and seasons as may appear to them most likely to 
answer the valuable purpose for whicn they were 
intended, The Clerk of this meeting is desired to 
furnish each Quarter with a copy of these advices. 
Extracted from the minutes of said meeting by Henry 
Drinker, Clerk. 

‘Against undue and restless behavio> under the 
ministry of any Friend, whilst in the unity of the 
body. ‘ 

“That all be cautious of using unnecessary pre- 
ambles and laying too great a stress on their testi- 
mony by too positively asserting a Divine motion, 
and frequently repeating the same, seeing no such 
pretensions will obtain credit were it not manifestly 
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so; and where it is so, the baptizing power of Truth 
accompanying the words is the best evidence. 


“Against misquoting and misapplying the Holy 


Scriptures ; and it is desired that all those concerned 
(in the ministry) be frequent in reading them. 


“Against hurting meetings toward the conclusion 


by unnecessary additions, when the meeting (sub- 
ject) was left well before. 


“Against unbecoming tones, sounds, gestures and 


all affectation, which are notagreeable to Christian 
gravity. 


“Against undertaking or remaining in employ- 


ments they have not knowledge of, as Some have 
done to their own hurt, the injury of others and the 
reproach of their religious profession; but to em- 
ploy themselves in business they are acquainted with 
and to avoid an idle life. 


“Not to speak against persons, or report things 


upon hearsay, but to treat with the parties con- 
cerned, and thereby prevent sowing discord. 


“That their apparel and the furniture of their 


houses, their tables and way of living, be with des 


cency, moderation and temperance, that they be 


therein good examples to others. 


“That ministering Friends be careful not to hin- 
der one another’s service in public meetings, but 


every one have a tender regard fer others, that 


nothing be offered with a view to popularity, but 


in humility and the fear of God. 


“That ministers, when they travel in the service 


of Truth, be careful not to make their visits burden- 
some or the Gospel chargeable. 


“‘ That all Ministers and Elders be careful to keep 
their whole conversation unspotted, being examples 
of meekness, temperance, patience and charity, 
And lastly, as supplication to God is an especial 
part of worship, it must be performed in spirit and 
in truth, with ea right understanding, seasoned with 
Therefore, let Ministers be careful how and 
what they offer in prayer; avoiding many words 
and repetitions, and not to run from supplication 
into declaration, as though the Lord wanted inform- 
ation. And let all be cautious of too often repeat- 
ing the high and holy Name, or His attributes, in a 
long conclusion; nor let prayer be in a formal and 
customary way to conclude a meeting, without an 
aw ful sense of Divine assistance attending the mind.” 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING ON THE 
INDIAN CONCERN, 


Battimore, Tenth month 22d, 1875. 
To Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 


DEAR FriEnDs,—The Standing Committee 
on the Indian Corcern reports : 

That the Pawnee Indians, being the tribe 
committed to our care, have claimed our at- 
tention, and that such aid as-we were able to 
render has been extended to them. 

In our report last year we stated that, in 
accordance with the expressed desire of the 
tribe, and the approbation of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, the removal of the Pawnees to 
the Indian Territory had been determined. 
A large proportion of the tribe had then gone 
thither, and the remainder are now about to 
be removed. 

We are informed by Superintendent Bar- 
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clay White that a Reservation in that Terri- | The ancient customs of the race still, in a 
tory has been selected for them, situated in| great measure, regulate the continuance and 
the forks of the Arkansas and Cimeron rivers, | dissolution of the marriage relation. Horse- 
east of the 97° W. longitude, which contains | stealing cannot be properly punished on the 
all the natural advantages for their comfort | reservations; the military object to receiving 
and support by the arts of civilization. In| the offenders for punishment, and Govern- 
their new home they will be so far removed | ment prisons are not open for them. Agency 
from their hereditary enemies, the Sioux, that | laws are sufficient only for punishment of small 
no further annoyance from that source may | crimes.” 
be expected. In the 9th month last, B. Rush Roberts 
It was our impression last year that the|and Thos. H. Matthews were appointed by 
removal of the Pawnees to the [ndian Terri-| this Committee to visit the Pawnees in Ne- 
tory would place them within the limits of] braska and in the Indian Territory. Their 
the Central Superintendency, and conse-| report is hereto appended. 
quently that our care over them would cease.| The Treasurer of the Indian Fund reports 
It appears, however, that the Commissioner | receipts for the present year $724.69, which, 
of Indian Affairs does not concur in this| with the balance on hand from last year of 
opinion. He considers them as still included | $134.82, amounts to $859.51; and expendi- 
in the Northern Superintendency, and has|tures in the Indian service this year have 
expressed a decided wish that our care of them | been $400.77, leaving a balance of $458.74. 
should be continued. A large expenditure for clothing of Indian 
During the last session of Congress, a bill|school-children will be needed the ensuing 
was prepared and reported for the sale of the | year, and we recommend an appropriation of 
Pawnee Reservation in Nebraska; the loan | $500 for the use of the Committee. 
of three hundred thousand dollars to be re- B. Rusu Roserts, Clerk. 
funded from the proceeds of the land, and the | 7o the Committee on the Indian Concern of Baltimore 
purchase of a suitable Reservation in the In- Yearly Meeting : 
dian Territory. We beiieve there was no op-| The Committee appointed last Ninth month 
position to the measure; but, owing to the | to visit the Pawnee Indians in Nebraska and 
pressure of other business, the bill was not|the Indian Territory, respectfully report that 
passed, and the Commissioner of Indian Af-| they left their respective homes on the 27th 
fairs found great difficulty in providing for|of Ninth month, and proceeded to Omaha, 
the Pawnees. The Secretary of the Interior, | where they arrived on the 1st day of Tenth 
having the control of unoccupied lands in the | month, and spent one day in consulation and 
Indian Territory, set apart for their use the | council with Superintendent Barclay White. 
reservation selected, and by authority of the} On the 24 we arrived at Genoa (the Pawnee 
President directed that the supplies impera-| Reservation). On the 3d, being the first day 
tively needed for the Pawnees should be pur- | of the week, we attended the First-day school 
chased on credit. and meeting, both of which were conducted 
The work of erecting suitable buildings for | with proper decorum, and the exercises, which 
the Agency is now in progress. were in the nature of advice and counsel to 
By a report received from Superintendent | the children, and encouragement to the labor- 
Barclay White, we are informed that “dur-|ers, from the Committee, and the Agent and 
ing the past year the Indians in the Northern | his wife. 
Superintendency have been peaceable, tract-| We were highly gratified with and encour- 
able, and comparatively industrious. aged by an address of Elizabeth Burgess to 
“No murder of a white person has been | the children on the subject of the disbanding 
committed by them for a period of four years. | of the school for an indefinite time, and of 
“The area of cultivated land has been | her earnest desire that they might soon meet 
much enlarged, and, in each tribe, increased |again in their new home, where provision 
interest is taken in industrial pursuits tending | would be made as soon as possible to recall 
to civilization and self-support, although, in| them to the care of their teachers and pro- 
every tribe, there still exists a party desirous | tectors. 
of adhering to the former habits and customs} The Committee feel at liberty to state that 
of the race. a marriage engagement that had been made 
“Sobriety and temperance in drinking are | between an interesting and worthy girl of the 
the rule, and in some tribes an intemperate | tribe, and an Indian of good character, had 
drinking person cannot be found. I would | been postponed by the influence of Elizabeth 
particularly mention the Omahas and Paw-| Burgess (on account of the youthfulness of 
nees as being clear from this vice. Disregard | the girl) for a year or more. It was now de- 
of the ties of marriage, horse-stealing, and|sired that this engagement should be solem- 
petty theft, are the crimes most prevalent. ! nized while the Committee was there, and be- 
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fore the parties should leave for their new 
home; and this was accordingly carried out 
by Friends’ ceremony in our presence, and 
that of a large number of Indians who mani- 
fested a deep interest in the event, after which 
the young couple were feelingly addressed on 
the importance o° their new relations to each 
other. The certificate was signed by the par- 
ties in their own handwriting, and also by a 
large number of their friends, Indians and 
others, as witnesses, and a more orderly con- 
ducted marriage it has not been our privilege 
to witness. At the close of the last fiscal 
year, Sixth month 30th, 1875, the day schools 
were all closed, and the Industrial school on 
the 30th of Ninth month, and the salaries of 
the teachers and other employees appropri- 
ated to the purposes of feeding the Indians 
and making preparation for their final re 
moval to the Indian Territory. 

The Indians remaining (numbering between 
four and five hundred, most of whom are 
children, or old and infirm people) appear to 
have acted on the advice given them last 
spring by members of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners and their agent, to plant all 
the corn and vegetables they could, and gather 
their crops before departing south, that they 
might have food on their way down. Agent 
Burgess reports that most of the able-bodied 
men have worked well, and the farmer assures 
us that nearly all the labor in producing and 
gathering the large crops raised on the reser- 
vation the past summer has been performed 
by Indians; and the amount of dried squaw 
corn and pumpkins which we saw stored in 
some of their lodges shows that they have not 
been idle. The products of the agency-farm, 
on about 600 acres, have all been reported or 
estimated to us, and from personal inspection 
we are inclined to believe that the corn is 
estimated considerably below what it will 
probably yield, as follows: Rye, 1,000 bush- 
els; wheat, 5,000; corn, estimated, 5.000; 
potatoes, 1,700; oats, 2,000, and buckwheat, 
84 bushels. About 50 tons of hay have also 
been cut. On a very moderate estimate, we 
think the products would be worth there at 
least $5,000. 

The results of this year's farming have 
been very gratifying to us, especially in com- 
parison with the desolation and destitution of 
the agency about this time last year; and the 
more so that the Indian labor has brought 
this result, and that his muscles have been 
trained in the employment in which hereafter 
he must live, or suffer. Horses and wagons 
have been purchased for the removal to the 
Indian Territory of the remnant of the tribe, 
and it is expected that all will be in readi- 


ness io start on or very soon after the 15th of | 


the present month, and will be accompanied 
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by Agent Burgess and wife, Julia Nichols, 
and Mariana Burgess. The latter two having 
been teachers in the Industrial school, are 
now retained, to have care of the children, 
and as teachers of day schools to be at once 
started on the new reservation ; and probably 
to be reinstated when the new Manual Labor 
school, now projected, can be built and put ip 
operation 

We left Genoa on the morning of the 5th, 
accompanied by Wm. Burgess (who contin. 
ued as our companion throughout our jour. 
ney in the Indian Territory and Kansas), ang 
lodged at Omaha, at Barclay White’s, where, 
on this as on ‘all other occasions, we have 
received the kindest care and attention to our 
wants from himself and his estimable wife, as 
well as much useful counsel and advice in 
relation to our missiou. 

We left Omaha on the 6th by way of Kan. 
sas City, Lawrence and Coffeeville, and after 
some detentions on our route, and 105 miles’ 
travel by private conveyance, we reached the 
Pawnee Agency in the Indian Territory 
about sundown on the evening of the 11th 
inst. On arriving in sight of the agency 
buildings, more than a mile from them, our 
eyes rested upon one of the most beautiful 
scenes we had witnessed in our whole journey, 
In the foreground were about twenty men, 
Indians and whites, with their teams and 
mowing machines busily engaged in cutting, 
raking and stacking hay. In the distance 
the long row of new buildings, many of which 
were occupied, extending in a straight line 
on one side of the avenue for over half a mile 
in length, and the surrounding country for 
miles away dotted with the white tents of the 
Indians in their several villages, and the 
houses of the employees within a more lim- 
ited circle —the beautifully rolling prairie 
interspersed with belts and groves of timber, 
and the far distant hills bounding the Cim- 
eron and Arkansas rivers, the whole covered 
with a most luxuriant growth of grass, and 
seen in the light of the setting sun, consti- 
tuted a picture which no pen could ade- 
quately describe. Our hearts were made to 
rejoice at the thrift and industry which we 
witnessed, as well as at the care that had 
been taken to keep everything neat and clean, 
so unlike an Indian village. 

We must first pay a tribute to the good 
judgment displayed in the selection of the 
reservation, and secondly to the taste that has 
been exercised in the location of the many 
agency buildings, now erected and to be 
erected, around and on the spot intended for 
and constituting the head-quarters of the 
tribe. 

The Indians arrived too late in the summer 
on their new reservation to plant? any crops 
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for winter use, but we are informed that a| constituting nearly all the material that will 
majority of the able-bodied men have been | have to be parchased. Much more might be 
laboring, and nearly all the balance have! written on the great change which appears to 
been desirous to be allowed to labor, but for | have taken place amongst the Pawnees in the 
want of implements which they could use, | past year, but this report has already been 
were excluded from exercising whatever | lengthened out beyond our expectations, and 
power and inclination they possessed in that | we believe it will be better to await results 
direstion. There have been twenty new|than to anticipate them before the public. 
buildings put up on the reservation, consist-| In conclusion, we think it right to express 
ing of dwellings, shops, offices, &c., and a|our appreciation of the services that have 
steam saw-mill, which is not yet covered, but | been rendered, and continue to be rendered, 
is working well, and cutting all the lumber| by Agent Wm. Burgess and wife. It would 
that is required at present, and will no doubt | be impossible for any one to appreciate their 
soon have a stock on hand for future use. | difficult position without paying a visit to the 
There have been about fifty white employees, | Indians of which they have the care. The 
mechanics and laborers, besides thirty Indian | duties of the agent, under any circumstances, 
laborers, employed on the farm and about | are so varied, that he can hardly hope to ful- 
the mill and shops on the reservation, and in | fill them without incurring more or less cen- 
making roads and bridges. Many of these| sure from those unacquainted with all the 
employees are hired on the only terms that | surroundiogs. Agent Burgess’ position for 
the agent was authorized or able to offer, 7. e.,| the past year has been one of more than ordi- 
to feed them, and they to rely upon an act of| nary responsibility and labor, requiring unu- 
Congress to enable the Indians to realize | sual discernment as well as executive ability. 
funds from the sale of their lands in Ne-|In pursuance of the policy adopted by the 
braska, from ‘which these laborers can be| Government in the removal of the Pawnees, 
paid. And the whole tribe is being now fed| Agent Burgess was detailed in Eleventh 
and clothed on the same terms, relying on the | month last to explore parts of the Iadian 
justice of Congress to reimburse the parties| Territory, with a view to select a suitable 
furnishing supplies. Much labor has beer | location, which, with the consent of the head 
performed by Indians in making ‘roads and| men of the tribe, should be purchased for 
bridges for many miles across the prairie| their future home. This trust was executed 
towards the O:age Agency, through which | after a long and arduous exploration of some 
all the supplies have to be wagoned 105 miles | five months, to the entire satisfaction of the 
at heavy cost. A good substantial ferry-boat | Indians, and met with the entire approval of 
has been constructed, by which to cross the | the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and, in 
Arkansas river, on this road, and the ferry is| our judgment, formed from what we have 
used solely for the benefit of the tribe. Noj}seen and learned, is hardly equalled in its 
other travel on the route but that, that com-| many advantages by any other settlement of 
municates with the agency. About 200 tons | Indians. 

of hay have been cut and put up, and the| In our intercourse with the Indians it was 
farmer was still cutting and stacking when | gratifying to hear from them that they had a 
we left the agency. ‘There were abundant | good agent, and hoped he would be continued 
crops of melons and pumpkins raised andj with them. We had not an opportunity of 
consumed, or dried for winter use during the | meeting with the children in the Industrial 
present fall, There have been about 300 acres | school, but saw some of them at the First-day 
of land broken, and 125 acres seeded in wheat. | school, and had abundant evidence, from the 
Two ox-teams of three yokes each are em-| familiar intercourse witnessed by us between 
ployed most of the time in hauling logs to| the principal and the children, as well as 
the saw-mill. In cutting and sawing the logs, | older Indians, of the interest of the princi- 
Indians are found to be efficient helpers as| pals and teachers in their wards, as well as 
well as in farm labor. Agent Bargess has, | the confidence and affection reciprocated. 
under proper authority, purchased twelve Tuomas H. MatrHews, 
wagons and twenty-three head of horses, to B. Rusa Roserts. 
enable him to remove the balance of the tribe 
from Nebraska, and these teams; will add very 
much to the efficient working of the agency| In your paper of Twelfth month 4th, there 
in the erection of the agent’s house and In-| is a review, by L. J. R., of the Investigating 
dustrial schoo! building, which it is proposed | Commission’s report on the Marsh charges, 
to commence at once, and t> use the mate-| against the Indian Bureau, which contains a 
rial, which is abundant on the reservation, | paragraph that needs explanation. It reads 
for the purpos?; namely, stone, lime, sand,|as follows: ‘ There was enough, also, to 







To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


lumber and shingles; the hardware and glass | justify Commissioner Smith’s suspicion of 
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fraud, as expressed to Indian Commissioner 
Reberts, and communicated by him to Super- 
intendent White. That there was no fraud 
committed is due in no wise to the efficiency of 
the latter.” 

The censure of Supt. White implied in this 
clause of the report, probably arose from the 
members of the Commission overlooking the 
fact that he always forwarded to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs a duplicate cer- 
tificate of inspection, containing quantity and 
weight, immediately after every inspection of 
supplies. In the case mentioned by the Com- 
mission, there is evidence to show that 
Supt. White's report, stating that each sack 
contained but eighty eight pounds, was duly 
forwarded, and probably reached the Com- 
missioner’s office in Washington by the time 
the flour had reached the Government store 
keeper at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

S. M. JANNEY. 
B. R. RoBerts. 


We have all felt, when looking above us 
into the atmosphere, that there was an infin- 
ity of space which we could not explore. 
When I look into man’s spirit, and see there 
the germs of an immortal life, I feel more 
deeply that an infinity lies hid beyond what 
I see. In the idea of duty, which springs 
up in every human heart, I discern a law 
more sacred and boundless than gravitation, 
which binds the soul to a more glorious 
universe than that to which attraction binds 
the body, and which is to endure, though the | 
laws of physical nature pass away. Every | 
moral sentiment, every intellectual action, is | 
to me a hint, a prophetic sign, of a spiritual 
power to be expanded forever; just as a 
faint ray from a distant star is significant of 
unimaginable splendor.— Channing. 





THE Catcutta CranE.—One distinguished 
visitor which honors Calcutta with its presence 
only during the rains is far too remarkable to 
be forgotten. This is the adjutant, a gigantic 
crane, standing about four feet high, with a 
large heavy body, a small head, a huge bill, 
and wings which are said sometimes to meas- 
ure twelve feet from tip to tip. A more un- 
gaivly and caricature-like bird probably does 
not exist, but it is useful, like the jackal and 
the crow, as a great devourer of refuse, and 
is said also to destroy rats and snakes. It 
certaiuly swallows lumps of solid bone larger 
than a man’s fist, and it comes freely about 
the houses and compounds, perfectly quiet 
and harmless, but the most quaintly’ ugly 
creature living. Its body is gray and black, 
its neck red and bare, with a curious fleshy 
pouch dangling in front, and its huge beak 
the same color, while its long legs have ex- 
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actly the appearance of being covered with 
white stockings. Whether standing with its 
head buried between its shoulders, sitting on 
the ground with its long white legs stretched 
forward in the most awkward and unbirdlike 
attitude, flying, perching, or hanging itself 
out to dry when its great black wings are sat- 
urated with rain, no words can render justice 
to its extravagant uncouthness.— Overland, 
Inland and Upland. 

AN article in Frazer’s Magazine mentions 
the existence of a singular Jewish tribe in 
the mountains of Morocco, who claim to have 
come there from Palestine before the captivi- 
ty in Babylon. They keep their traditions 
and their worship, though they ‘use the lan- 
guage of che Berbers, and have little or 
nothing to do with the more civilized Jews of 
the Morocco coast. No European traveler 
has visited or described them. 


ee 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 


At Piles Grove Monthly Meeting, held 
Eleventh month 30th, Caroline W. Smith 
and Postrema R. Coles were approved as hav- 
ing received a gift in the ministry. The lit- 
tle meeting at Mullica Hill, that was for 
many years without a vocal ministry, will 
now have three recorded ministers. The 
First-day school at that place is also in a 
flourishing condition. A. E. 
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SWARTHMORE CoLLEGE. — The annual 
meeting of the stockholders was held on the 
7th inst.; the attendance was large, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the proceedings. The 
ballot for officers and managers resulted in 
the re-election of Isaac H. Clothier and Sarah 
F. Corlies, Clerks; Robert Biddle, Treasurer ; 
and of John .D. Hicks, Robert Willets, M. 
Fisher Longstreth, Joseph Wharton, Hannah 
W. Haydock, Anna M. Ferris,Mary T. Long- 
streth and Henry C. Hallowell, Managers for 
four years. 

From the report of the Board of Managers 
we glean the following items of interest : 

The College has entered upon the seventh 
year of its existence under miost favorable 
auspices. Increasing stability characterizes 
the institution, but few changes having been 
made in the general plan of organization, and 
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the corps of professors and instructors remain- 
ing nearly the same as last year. 

The whole number of students in the Col- 
lege and Preparatory School for the present 
The third division of class C 
has been dropped. The increased age and ad- 
yaucement of the students entered for this 
year, rendered it probable that in a very few 
years this class can be dispensed with alto- 
gether. 


year is 238. 


To this end the various Friends’ schools 
now established, aud about to be established, 
throughout thecountry, are likely to contribute, 
as there is a prospect of completing at an 
early day a regular organization of these 
schools, with courses of study so arranged 
that those students who desire to do so, will 
be prepared to enter the Freshmen Class of 
the College. This will enable many Friends 
to keep their children at Swarthmore to com- 
plete the course and graduate, and this, in 
its turn, will have an excellent effect upon 
the preparatory echools themselves, as they 
can more readily obtain well educated teach- 
ers from among the graduates of Swarthmore 
—teachers familiar not only with the course 
laid down for these schools, but also with that 
required in the College. Nosurer means can 
be taken to increase the usefulness of our Col- 
lege, and make it fully subserve the important 
end for which it was established than encour- 
aging among Friends everywhere properly 
organized preparatory schools. 

An arrangement has been made to confer 
the degree of Bachelor of Literature upon 
those students who shall have completed our 
modern classical course; that is, a course of 
study in which the ancient languages may be 
omitted, a fuller course of French, German, 
English and Anglo-Saxon taking their place. 

The plan proposed is not without precedent. 
Cornell has such a degree, also the University 
of Minnesota. 

Our friend, Deborah F. Wharton, has re- 
cently placed in the hands of the Committee 
on Trusts, Endowments and Scholarships, 


bonds to the amount of $5,000, the interest of 


which is to be used to reduce the expenses 
of education for young persons whose circum- 
stances are limited, especially those intending 
to teach in Friends’ schools. This, with other 
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donations previously received, enables the 


College to take several students at a reduced 
rate. 


The attention of the stockholders is directed 


to the increasing need of the College in the 
Department of Physics. 


A physical laboratory and a work-shop 


have been in contemplation from the begin- 
ning. 


A temporary change in the gymnasium 


now being effected, will supply this need until 
proper an.| permanent provision can be made. 
A large and increasing number of our students 
are turniug their attention to a preparation 
for scientific and industrial pursuits. To meet 
the wants of this department, a separate build- 
ing will be required, fully equipped with all 
the modern appliances for the pursuit of sci- 
entific studies and original investigations. 


The library has been increased during the 


year, chiefly by the addition of such works of 


reference as, have been found essential in the 
different departments. A large library-room 
has been fitted up and prepared for the re- 


ception of books. 


The Friends’ Historical Library, founded 
by Anson Lapham, has grown somewhat since 


our last report. 


The nucleus of a students’ library has been 
formed by the four literary and scientific so- 
cieties of the College, and they have recently 
been furnished with cases in which to deposit 
the books which they contribute. 

A course of lectures upon the History of 
Art, or History, as illustrated by works of art, 


-was delivered during the past winter, in addi- 


tion to the lectures provided in connection 
with the regular courses of study. 

The change in the system of free-hand 
drawing, referred to in the last report, has 
been carried out successfully during the pres- 
ent year, and drawing is now required of all 
the students in the Preparatory School. 

The Museum of Natural History has been 
steadily increasing under the care and direc- 
tion of Dr. Joseph Leidy, who continues his 
lectures, as heretofore, in this department. 

We reiterate in this report our judgment 
upon the experiment of the co-education of 
the sexes, which has been carried out so 
thoroughly and so successfully at Swarth- 
more from the beginning. There is but one 
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opinion among those familiar with the daily 
working of the College, and that is decidedly 
favorable to the system. 

The gymnasium has been refitted and 
lighted for exercise in the evening; it is well 
managed, and is answering admirably the 
purposes for which it was erected. It has 
been used during most of the year, at stated 
periods, by the girls in separate classes. 

There has been no serious sickness since 
the last report. The regular hours observed 
in retiring and rising and in taking their 
meals, the excellent quality of the food pro- 
vided, the periodical and systematic exercise 
in the gymnasium and in the open air, and 
the careful adjustment of their studies to pre- 
vent over-work, are among the efficient means 
taken at Swarthmore to secure this desirable 
result. 

It has been a source of great satisfaction to 
observe that the fundamental principles of 
our religious Society are rendered familiar to 
the students, both by precept and example. 


Numerous and important material changes 
have been made since last year; among the 
most important are the following : 

The negotiation for the purchase of the 
West Dale property, pending at the time of 
the last report, has been since completed, and 
the house fitted up as the residence of two of 
the professors. The President’s house has 
been completed, and is now occupied by his 
family. New gas works have been constructed, 
and are in successful operation. 

The Managers also report the appointment 
of James V. Watson to fill a vacancy in the | 
Board, caused by the resignation of Franklin 
Shoemaker, and of Anna M. Hunt, in place of 
Rachel M. Biddle, resigned. 

Exception was taken by some to the dis- 
continuance of the third, or lowest, division 
in class C, and the probable dropping of the 
entire class in the future. 

It was stated in explanation, that the in- 
creasing interest manifested in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of preparatory schools 
within the limits of our several Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, tends to lessen the number 
of younger children to be entered at Swarth- 
more; and, as the effort now being made is 
so to grade these schools that they may be- 


come auxiliaries to the College, the necessity 
for a class of that kind will in the course of a 
few years no longer exist. 








MARRIED. 

HILLIARD—GILLINGHAM.—At the house of the 
bride’s parents, by permission of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., William T. Hilliard, of Salem, N. J,, 
to Eliza, daughter of George L. and Elizabeth L, 
Gillingham, of the former place. 


+ 18m -— 


DIED. 


ELLIS.—On the 5th inst., Edith Atlee, only child 
of J. Pemberton and Carrie M. Ellis, aged 5 months, 


FIELD.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tenth mo. 8th, 
1875, Deborah M. Field, wife of Richard Field, in 
the 79th year of her age; and on Eleventh mo. 234, 
Richard Field, in the 84th year of his age. 

“ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” 


GARRETT.—Of pneumonia, at the residence of 
his son-in-law, J. P Thomas, Cheyney, Delaware 
county, Pa., Nathan L. Garrett, aged 76 years; a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


SHALLCROSS.—At the residence of her son-in- 
law, Thomas Castor, Frankford, on Fifth mo. 24tk, 
1875, Ann Shallcross, widow of the late Thomas 
Shallcross, and daugbter of James and Sarah Wood, 
in the 94th year of her age; a member of Green 
street Monthly Meeting. 


SHARPLESS.—On the 5th of Eighth mo., 1875, 
at his residence, New Castle county, Del., Amos 
Sharpless, in the 90th year of his age; an Elder and 
member of Center Monthly and Hockessin Particular 
Meetings. 

Cheerful ani pleasant in his social relations, the 
death of this dear friend has left a void, not only in 
his family circle, but among his neighbors and in 
the Society of Friends, of which he was a member, 
particularly in the meeting to which he belonged. 


WIGGINS.—At his residence, near Richmond, 
Ind., on the morning of the 26th of Eleventh mo., 
1875, Daniel P. Wiggins, in the 82d year of hisage; 
a worthy member of the Society of Friends. 

He was born on Long Island, N. Y., on the 23d of 
Eleventh mo., 1793, and removed with his family to 
Richmond in 1823. He was highly esteemed for his 
integrity, promptitude in his engagements, and for 
his uprightness. 


YARNALL.—In New London, Chester county, 
Pa., 5th of Twelfth month, 1875, Emily, wife of J. 
Hibbard Yarnall, aged 57 years. 
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IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 

The next day (the 27th) we return to 
Interlaken, take a carriage to Lauterbrunnen 
for the ascent to Miirren, where we hope to 
meet friends. No horse and saddle of just 
the right qualification is at hand, so we have 
to avail ourselves of the services of bearers, 
and are carried up the steep bridle path 
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ignominiously in chairs. The novelty of the 
situation, and the absolute comfort of this 
mode of transit made it rather an interesting 
experience to me; and as the day was per- 
fect, I enjoyed the solemn grandeur of the 
mountain views in lazy satisfaction. I had 
six men, who often changed hands, relieving 
each other, but the work must be fearfully 
hard for the poor bearers. They complained 
that it hurt the chest very much, and when I 
expressed my sympathy and offered to walk 
wherever the road was not too very hard, 
they opposed no serious objection. In some 
places they have to plod through deep slip- 
pery mud, while the inclination is so great as 
to make the poor men groan and pant with 
their labor; so that I made a resolution then 
and there, that I would try to avoid such 
means of locomotion in future. After near 
three hours progress onward and upward, we 
come in view of the lofty mountain terrace of 
Mirren, 5,348 feet high, on which is a little 
dismal looking Alpine town, and two very 
comfortable hotels. We pause first at the 
Hotel des Alpes, a new and quite spacious 
building, occupying a most admirable site; 
but our friends are not there, having taken 
up their abode at the older Hotel Miirren, 
a few minutes further on. And now we have 
arrived at the goal and proceed to make 
inquiries. ‘‘ Yes, Herr Smith is here,” and 
his room is so and so, in the dependence Sil- 
berhorn, and we are authorized to explore. 
Ere long we have found them, the bronzed 
bridegroom, giving evidence of many brave 
mountain climbs, the bride, who looks for the 
first time on the sky-piercing snowy heights, 
and the two enterprising young women, who 
have also been prying into Nature’s most 
awful mysteries. I draw a veil over the 
hours that followed, the world shall never 
know of the hasty questionings, the eager 
replies, the incoherent, crowded recitals of 
adventure hy field and flood, the rejoicings, 
and the plannings for future campaigns. But 
it is over, all too soon; on the morrow, away 
go our friends down the steep pathway, while 
we remain to see at leisure the spot which 
forms so favorite an observatory, and base of 
operations to the lovers of Alpine adventure. 

The H tel des Alpes offers much the great- 
est inducements, so we find quarters here and 
proceed to look about us. We are perched 
almost on the edge of a mighty precipice 
which falls into the roaring Lauterbrunnen 
valley, and would be just face to face with 
the Jungfrau were it not for the great frown- 
ing screen of dark, precipitous rock, the 
Black Monk, which keeps guard before the 
stainless one forever more; but the stately, 
serene Jungfrau looks calmly over the frown 


. ing buttress, from her height of more than 


13,000 feet. To the left are the White Monk 
(12,609 ft.) and the Eiger (12,240 ft.) like 
two stately and devoted courtiers attending 
upon the queenly virgin mountain. The 
Wengern Alp, covered with herbage, lies 
yet further to the left, and with a glass we 
can get a very clear view of the large Hotel 
de la Jungfrau, which has a situation of un- 
rivalled dignity and glory just in the very 
front of the queen mountain of snow fields, 
glaciers and avalanches. We are told, that 
from the Wengern Alp, a little after noon, 
when the sun and wind exercise their utmost 
power on the loosening ice of the glacier, 
great masses break off and plunge down into 
the abysses. ‘“ The attention is first arrested 
by a distant roar, not unlike thunder, and in 
half a minute a gush of white powder, re- 
sembling a small cataract, is perceived issu- 
ing out of one of the upper grooves; it then 
sinks into a low fissure and is lost only to 
re-appear at a lower stage some hundred feet 
below ; soon after is heard another roar, and 
a fresh gush from a lower gully, till the mass 
of ice, reaching the lowest step, is precipitated 
into the gulf below, and particles, reduced by 
friction to the consistency of dust, rise in an 
immense cloud of vapor.”’ * 

From the height on which we stand the 
avalanches are frequently heard, indeed, at 
some hours of the day, they succeed each 
other at very brief intervals; but we do not 
often see the actual descent, owing to the 
interposition of the Black Monk between us 
and the Jungfrau. Thesound is likes grand 
discharge of cannon, or like the reverberat- 
ing thunder crash, and the effec: is solemn 
and almost terrible. But it is reassuring to 
be reminded that these summer avalanches 
are generally quite harmless, falling upon 
uninhabitable and almost inaccessible places. 
As we sit watching and listening for the 
“thunderbolt of snow,” gratified interest is 
unmixed with horror, we being duly informed 
that these avalanches are quite distinct from 
those which are the scourge of the Alpine 
valleys. The Staublawinen (dust avalanche) 
of loose, fresh fallen snow belongs to early 
winter, and the Grundlawine occurs in spring, 
when the sun becomes powerful, and the 
snow thaws rapidly under its influence. The 
clammy, adhesive snow is partly converted 
into ice by the pressure of the fall, and the 
men and animals overwhelmed by the de- 
scending mass are crushed or suffucated, or at 
any rate so entangled with the compact 
debris that they can only be disengaged by 
the help of others. There is a long, sad 
record of these disasters, which are of not 
unfrequent occurrence, aud to guard against 
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their recurrence, the forests which. clothe the 
mountains above the villages are most care- 
fully preserved, and massive dykes of ma- 
sonry, like the projecting bastions of a 
fortress, are built against the hillside to break 
and turn aside the avalanche. 

To the rigkt of the Jungfrau is an impos- 
ing line of snowy heights, between which 
reach far down the inevitable glaciers,— 
Switzerland’s chill heritage fiom the frozen 
ages past. Between the mountain terrace on 
which we stand, and the mighty wall of rock 
which reaches nearly to the zenith, would 
seem not more than 200 feet, but a gentleman 
who measured it scientifically a few days 
ago, assures us that it is near 4,000. 

Just behind the Hotel des Alpes rises the 
Almendhubel, an eminence whose summit 
may be reached in less than an hour. The 
sides are clad with luxuriant flowery herbage 
and its summit is decked with a coronal of 
firs, so that the nearest mountain of all the 
august company of Alps which surround us is 
avery attractive neighbor. I took a morning 
walk up to its murmuring firs, and enjoyed 
the wide view of the upper world to be 
obtained from this height. The crash of the 
avalanches was still audible at times, and the 
white summits around me were too intensely 
radiant for the eye to rest long upon them. 
But the little plain of Miirren below, with its 
humble village, its gardens and its grassy 
slopes was singularly beautiful. The hay 
harvest was proceeding quietly, women and 
children doing almost all the work, of mow- 
ing, spreading and tossing, raking and gath- 
ering the hay; and when the process was 
completed, bundling it up in strong cloths 
and bearing it into the little barns on their 
heads. he cows, goats and sheep are all 
pastured on the loftier and rugged places 
where the scythe of the mower never goes. 
Potatoes, cabbages, a little flax, beets, salad, 
turnips and radishes are growing very spar- 
ingly in the little gardens, and one questions 
how these people can provide themselves 
with food. The bread, which is only eaten 
as a luxury, is carried up from Lauterbrun- 
nen in baskets on the backs of men, and the 
fuel with which their simple food is cooked is 
also borne up from below. When the winter 
comes, the snows bury up the village toa 
height of 10 or 12 feet, and passages have to 
be excavated from one house to another. 
They must also cut tunnels to the fountain of 
the village to get drink for their cattle, and 
through the long and terrible winter it is dif- 
ficult to see how they can hold any inter- 
course with the world below. The people, 
however, are pleasant looking and show no 
evidences of extreme poverty. They are 
decently and sufficiently clad, and their chil- 


dren are iutelligent, polite and happy look. 
ing. Several leisurely walks through the 
village have not revealed to us a single beggar 
in Miirren. It is said that the lofty position 
of this town indicates ancient origin. These 
elevated sites were sought in the troublous 
days of old for the sake of independence 
and security. The liberty loving Switzer was 
here free from the power of the feudal tyrants, 
and we may imagine the whole mountain of 
Almendhubel clad with forests, and the wilds 
peopled with abundance of the chamois, so 


| that food and fuel would not be wanting to 


these pioneers. -In the 14th century, we 
learn that this district came under the juris- 
diction of the monastery of Interlaken. 

A neat and comfortable school house is 
provided for the use of the town, but there is 
n» place of worship, and I think no resident 
minister. Consequently, on the Sabbath, the 
people descend the mountain to Lauterbrun- 
nen for social worship, and thus vary their 
lofty lives by a glimpse of the lower world. 


What a place would this be, amid the holy, . 


solemn silence of the Alps for a Friend’s 
meeting! Here most eloquently doth the 
earth and her thousand voices praise the 
Highest, speaking evermore of power, of 
glory, of beneficence and-of beauty. The 
splendor of the dawning, which the eye can 
hardly endure, the golden and rosy glow of 
the evening, the solemn majesty of the starry 
night, when the lights of heaven seem to 
draw fearfully near the earth, the mighty 
voice of the thunder, which reverberates 
grandly from height to height, the rush and 
crash of the avalanches, and the sound of 
many waters, all recall to memory the match- 
less words of the royal shepherd, the sweet 
singer of Israel, invoking the praises of all 
things, animate and inanimate, for the glori- 
ous Creator : 

“Let them praise the name of the Lord; 
for His name a'one is excellent ; a is 


above the earth and heaven.” 
Eighth month 1st, 1875. 


—__ 40 —- —__ —_ 


THE INVESTIGATING COMMISSION’S REPORT. 
(Concluded from page 669.) 

“ The treaty provision by which the Indian is kept 
separate and apart from the white man in his res- 
ervations may in some aspects be a wise and sound 
policy, but it cannot be the policy of civilization. 
That can only be imparted to the Indian by bring- 
ing him in contact with its influences. They must 
see it and feel it to be penetrated by it. The exist- 
ing law excludes from the reservation all persons of 
the white race except those who are ready to aban- 
don civilization itself for a disreputable association 
with Indian women. Contact with such examples 
of civilized life must tend rather to degrade and vil- 
ify it in the estimation of the Indian himself. It would 
be far better so to amend our trade and intercourse 
laws as to make some provision for the admission 


among them of that class of white men whose re- * 
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spect for the laws of their country now keeps them 
at a distance from the reservation. 

«“ We think the day has gone by when the blanket 
should be furnished to the Indian as extensively as 
it now is. It serves to perpetuate his barbarous 
costume and his idle habits. If furnished with 
clothing at all, it should be with such as is suited to 
bis comfort, and in which it will be possible for him 
to perform labor. In our interviews with the Sioux 
Cheyenne and Arapahoes, many of them expressed 
an earnest desire to be clothed like the white man. 
So the tented tepee only serves to confirm and per- 
petuate his nomadic habits. 

“ Whilst we would not wish to see the Indian 
treated otherwise than with kindness and magna- 
nimity, we think that too much deference bas been 
shown to their whims and caprices in some impor- 
tant transactions with them. It is the testimony 
of men whose opportunities for forminga judgment 
of Indian character cannot be questioned, that the 
Indian must be made to fear before he can be made 
to obey. Noseutiment of gratitude touches his heart 
because of the annual receipt from the Government 
of food and raiment. He eats our bread and wraps 
himself in our blanket, with no other emotion than 
that they are gifts extorted from our fears. Bar- 
parism knows no law but that of force. Much of 
our policy has impressed him with the idea that our 
liberal supplies to him are dictated by cowardice and 
cupidity ; and when it is proclaimed by those high 
in authority that our present policy is based upon 
the maxim that it is cheaper to feed them than 
fight them, we can perceive how readily the Indian 
might fall into such a construction of our conduct. 
In a recent conversation on the plains, Gen. Crook 
remarked to a member of the Commission that it 
was humanity to the Indian to make tv him such a 
display of force as would cause him to fear the 
power of this Government, and if need be, to force 
him into prompt obedience to the orders of a Gov- 
ernment which is burdened with his support in his 
transition state from barbarism to civilization. Few 
men better understand the Indian character than 
this distinguished military officer, and none have 
had greater success in dealing with them and ad- 
vancing them in the habits of civilized life. We 
believe we speak the opinion of the people of this 
country, who are taxed to the extent of over $8,000,- 
000 a year for the Indian service, when we say it is 
time that we should adopt a fixed, positive and de- 
termined policy in regard to that population; a pol- 
icy which will not only more clearly define their 
rights, but more rigidly enforce their proper rela- 
tions and responsibillties to our Government. 

“The question whether it would be expedient to 
transfer the management of Indian affairs to the 
War Department was suggested to our attention from 
time to time, and we gave to the consideration of 
the subject such reflection and inquiry as our oppor- 
tunities allowed. Without entering at length upon 
a discussion of the subject, it may be sufficient to 
say, in general, that our conclusions are wholly un- 
favorable to such a change at the present time. 


















“The fact that it has at times been found useful, 
and even necessary, to employ friendly Indians 
as a kind of police about the Red Cloud Agency, 
and the good accounts we received of their effi- 
ciency and fidelity when so employed, suggested to 
our incidental consideration the question whether 
it might not be possible to enroll them in companies, 
under white officers, as a constabulary force for the 


protection of the agencies and the enforcement of 


authority over wilder tribes. It is, of course, a 


question how far such a system would prove prac- 
ticable; but if it could be employed it offers some 
manifest advantages, besides relieving some portion 
of the regular army. It would train a certain num- 
ber of Indians to habits of discipline and obedience 
to authority, as well as of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. This body would furnish a rallying point to 
the well-affected portion of the tribe, and a menace 
of punishment to the hostile or unruly. The num- 
ber that could be induced to enlist would probably 
be small at first, and they should be young, unmar- 
ried men, who would be under the least temptation 
to move-about with the villages. The subject seems 
to us of sufficient importance to recommend its 
reference to a board of army officers to consider 
and report upon. 


‘*In conclusion, we respectfully present the fol- 


lowing summary of recommendations, the most of 
which have already been discussed in their proper 
connection : 


“1, That Agent Saville be removed. 
“2. That J. W. L. Slavens, of Kansas City, Mis- 


souri, be excluded from all participation in future 
contracts under any department of the Government. 


“3, That E. R. Threlkeld, of the same place, be ex- 


cluded from all further employment as inspector. 


‘‘4. That no bids for supplies be hereafter re- 


ceived from J. H. Martin. 


“5. That D. J. McCann be excluded from future 


contracts with the Government. 


“6, That the papers relating to the account pre- 


sented by D. J. McCann for transportation of the 
property, stores, &c., of the Red Cloud Agency from 
the old to the new location, be referred to the De- 
partment of Justice for examination and action. 


‘© 7, That the distance from Cheyenne and from 


Sidney to the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agencies 
be accurately ascertained by measurement, without 


unnecessary delay 

“8, That a new and careful enumeration of the 
Sioux around the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agen- 
cies be made, and that the agents be required to 
make an enumeration of the Northern Indians as 
they may come in for supplies, and to keep a record 
of all issues made to them. 

‘9, That bids for flour and other produce be re- 
ceived at some suitable point in the West, instead 
of New York. 

‘©10. That bids for wagon transportation from.the 
railroads to the Agencies be also received at suit- 
able points in the West. 

“11, .hat the office of superintendent of Indian 
agencies be abolished, and the duties connected 
therewith be transferred to inspectors. 

‘12, That the feasibility of dispensing with the 
services of a freight contractor between Eastern 
cities and terminal points of railroad transportation 
ia the West be considered. 

‘13. That in accordance with the provisions of 
the treaty of 1868 army officers be detailed to in- 
spect all issues of annuity goods, and that all in- 
spections of Indian supplies and beef be made under 
the direction of the Commissary General of the 
army. 

‘14. That a carefully devised system of accounts, 
uniform for all Agencies, be established, with the 
mode of issuing and accounting for all articles 
definitely prescribed. 

‘15. That the agencies, differing greatly as they 
do, in the amount of intelligence and capacity re- 
quired to conduct them, be so graded as to estab- 
lish for the most important ones salaries sufficient to 
secure the services of thoroughly trained and com- 
petent men. 
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“16. That the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agen- 
cies (which are now off the Sioux reservation) be 
removed to some suitable point near the Missouri 
river. 

“17, That a commission of army officers be ap- 
pointed to consider the practicability of organizing 
an Indian soldiery for police and similar duty. 

“18. The establishment of a United States Ter- 
ritorial government over the Indian Territory. 

‘19. That suitable persons possessed of the ne- 
cessary legal qualifications be appointed to prosecute 
for all wrongs against Indians, and to defend their 
rights and interests, so far as they may become the 
subject of adjudication before the courts. 

‘20. That all future legislation for the Indians 
and all dealings with them be based upon the policy 
of bringing them as rapidly as possible under the 
same law which governs all other inhabitants of 
the United States. 

“21. The consideration of such additional legis- 
lation as will develop and apply the general system 
of dealing with the Indians suggested under the 
previous head of ‘ General Observations.’ 

Tuos. C. FLETCHER, 

Bens. W. Harris, 

Cuas. J. FAULKNER, 

George W. ATHERTON. 
October 16, 1875.” 


Oe 





FOURTH LECTURE OF PLINY E. CHASE. 

“Thomas Young and William Allen Mil- 
ler—Force in the Universe ; Spectroscopy ; 
‘Let there be Light.’ ”’—In his prefatory re- 
marks Professor Chase said in substance that 
our word light is connected with an old root 
signifying manifestation, that manifests in 
many ways. It belongs to a class of words 
found in all languages that date beyond any 
grammatical connection, and go far to estab- 
lish the unity of language. ‘The power of 
the sun as the source and centre of light was 
recognized in the earliest ages. In speaking 
of light, and of those who had devoted them- 
selves to its investigations, he said he had 
selected two men from among the sect which 
recognized light spiritually. These two, 
Thomas Young and William Allen Miller, 
were members of the Society of Friends and 
trained in their schools ; the former was born 
at Somersetshire, Eng., in 1773, was educated 
partly at Géttingen and partly at Edinburg. 
He was the tenth and youngest son, another 
instance of youngest sons attaining to great- 
ness. After taking his degrees at the latter 
place, he went to London, and was for some 
time lecturer at the Royal Institution. In 
the year 1800 he studied medicine. At 
the age of 28 he was professor of natural 
philosophy in the Royal Society, he also 
lectured at Middlesex Hospital. He taught 
the undulating theory of light, and by his 
knowledge of coptic gave to Champolion the 
hint which enabled him to read the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt. He was a man of great 
learning, of liberal religious views and noted 
for his domestic virtues. His death occurred 
in 1829. 
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William Allen Miller was born in 1817, 
and received his early education at Ack- 
worth. At 20 he entered King’s College, 
He assisted Professor Daniels and became 
his successor. He investigated the constitu- 
tion of the stars by spectrum analysis, He 
died in 1870. 

Light, said Prof. C.,is a central force, 
gravitation and heat are central forces. 
Mind demands space and time. There must 
be a definite point where manifestation takes 
place. The degree of light is varied inverse- 
ly according to the distance. At this point 
he gave an account of the experiments made 
in measuring the velocity of light on the 
earth, and then said: 

“Many modern physical investigators regard 
force as simply ‘matter in motion,’ and they look 
upon molecular motion as the highest form of force. 
But the nearer we approach to the great natural 
forces, light, heat, electricity and gravitation, the 
more important is the element of motion, and the 
less important is the material element. 

La Place showed that the action of gravity was 
communicated with a velocity at least 8,000,000 
times as great as that of lights At that rate a 
gravitating impulse would be transmitted, in one- 
tenth of a second, as far as a carrier pigeon could 
fly in 80,000 years, if it were to fly steadily at the 
rate of 200 miles per hour. The idea of ‘matter in 
motion,’ with such speed, is utterly inconceivable. 

The velocity of wave-motion, in elastic media, 
depends upon the elasticity and density of the 
medium. If it were either infinitely elastic, or 
wholly devoid of density, the velocity would be 
infinite. But either of these conditions would 
imply a removal of all purely material qualities, 
and leave nothing but simple extension and power, 
such as could be attributed only to spirit. 

The greatest gravitating velocity manifested in 
our system, is that of meteoric bodies plungir g into 
the sun, at a possible rate of 377 miles per second. 
If each wave of light were to impart one five-hun- 
dredth ef one millioneth, of one millioneth, of one 
millioneth,* of its own velocity of progression, it 
would suffice for producing this maximum rate of 
gravitating fall. Can it be reasonably imagined 
that anything material could increase this force of 
light eight million fold? We know that our finite 
human Consciousness exerts a great control over all 
forms of force; we may feel assured that an Infinite 
Consciousness and Infinite Wisdom could exert an 
infinite control, and only in such a Consciousness and 
Wisdom can we imagine such possible annihilation 
of time, as makes one day as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day. 


This lecture was a wonderful display of 
the power of the human niind, and the 
almost unlimited extent to which investiga- 
tion into the mysteries of creation may be 
carried. The only regret at its close was, 
that there were not more present to enjoy the 
rare opportunity. R. 


Gop dwells intimately in every human 
body. 


* 1 
500,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
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FRIENDS’ 


Selected. 
MY SCHOOL, 


Isat in the school of sorrow, 
The Master was teaching there ; 
But my eyes were dim with weeping, 
And my heart oppressed with care. 


Instead of looking upward, 
And seeing His face divine, 

So full of tender compassion 
For weary kearts like mine,— 


I only thought of the burden, 
The cross that before me lay, 

The clouds that hung thick above me, 
Darkening the light of day. 


So, I could not learn my lesson, 
And say, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” 
And the Master came not near me 
As the leaden hours went on. 


At last, in despair, I lifted 
My streaming eyes above, 
And I caw the Master watching 
With a look of pitying love. 


To the cros3 before me He pointed, 
And I thought I heard Him say, - 
“My child, thou must take thy burden 

And learn thy task to-day. 


“Not now may I tell the reason: 
Tis enough for thee to know 
That I, the Master, am teaching, 

And appoint thee all thy woe.” 


Then, kneeling, the cross I lifted, 
For one glimpse of that face divine 

Had given me strength to bear it, 
And say, “ Thy will, not mine!” 


And so I learned my lesson; 
And through the weary years 

His helping hand sustained me, 
And wiped away my tears. 


And ever the glorious sunlight 

From the heavenly home streamed down, 
Where the school tasks are all ended, 

And the cross is exchanged for the crown. 


——_—-~ee —______ 


HYMN OF TRUST. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


0 Love Divine, that stoops to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear! 
On Thee we cast each earth-born care, 
We smile at pain while Thou art near. 


Though long the weary way we tread, 
And sorrow crown each lingering year, 
No path we shun, no darkness dread, 


Our hearts still whispering, Thou art near. 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 
And trembling faith is changed to fear, 

The murmuring wind, the quivering leaf, 
Shall softly tell us, Thou art near. 


On Thee we fling our burdening woe, 
0 Love Divine, forever dear! 

Content to suffer while we know, 
Living and dying, Thou art near. 


INTELLIGENCER. 687 


MOTHERS AND THETR SONS. 

A modern essayist observes that “the in- 
tellectual influence of woman is closely con- 
nected with her moral or educational influ- 
ence over the children whom she trains. 
Here lies her chief power, and our chief 
hope for the world’s peace. The children are 
in her hands. The ideas of the coming race 
may be the fruit of her endeavors. The 
seeds of peace and order scwn in young 
hearts will flourish and become goodly trees. 
When we consider the training which boys 
generally receive, we can feel little wonder 
that the cause of peace makes slow progress. 
Take the life of a British boy of the upper 
or middle classes, who receives no special 
training for the military profession. His 
first infancy is soothed by warlike songs, and 
enlivened by the sight of military grandeur. 
His first toys are guns, swords, and wooden 
soldiers, with which he makes imaginary 
war; and the most brilliant prints in his 
picture-books are representations of horse- 
guards and dragoons. His next step is to 
play at soldiers with his brothers or compan- 
ions. His histories are generally a series of 
battles, sieges, victories, and defeats; his 
biographies the lives of distinguished con- 
querors and generals; his story-books tales 
of adventure, in which shooting and slaying 
form the principal and most attractive part. 
He goes to school, where he learns that the 
highest courage consists in a stoical indiffer- 
ence to pain, which, while it encourages 
physical bravery in himself, tends also to 
foster indifference to the pain of others. 
Here, separated from home influences, he 
serves an apprenticeship in school-boy rude- 
ness, and learns that his honor as a young 
Briton is to fight boys older than himself, 
and to refer all disputed points to the test of 
brute foree. He puts the life of adventure 
and brilliant renown on the highest pinnacle 
of his admiration. Meanwhile, his literary 
food still consists of histories in which those 
who have caused endless misery, ruined 
countless homes, and retarded the world’s 
civilization, are surnamed the Great, the 
Noble, the Christian, and very rarely do bis 
teachers take pains to point out to him the 
difference between these heroes’ talents as 
men, and their work as conquerors. At col- 
lege much the same training is carried on, 
and both there and at home his recreation is 
not seldom taken in the form of volunteer 
service, which, though first commenced in a 
panic of patriotism, is now too often con- 
tinued as a means of aping a military life. 
During this time the boy or youth hears few 
whispers as to the unlawfulness, the injustice, 
or the inexpediency of war. He is accustomed 
to connect war with honor and patriotism. 
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Its horrors, its miseries, and crimes are not 
thought of by him, or are passed over lightly 
as the necessary shadow in a brilliant pic- 
ture.— The British Friend. 








NOTICES. 
To the Stockholders of Swarthmore College: 


There has been some complaint that the notices 
of annual meetings, and the various publications of 
the College, have not been received in many cases. 

It is the desire of the Managers to furnish every 
stockholder therewith, but the list which was made 
out a number of years ago is now manifestly im- 
perfect, by reason of deaths, removals, etc. 

It is proposed to make out a new one, so that in 
future no such omissions may occur. 

As there’are nearly two thousand names, it would 
be very laborious, if not impossible, to obtain a cor- 
rect list without the co-operation of stockholders. 
It is therefore earnestly requested that every stock- 
holder to whom this notice shall come, will not‘only 
at once forward his or her address, but also the ad- 
dress of other persons owning stock in their vicinity. 

It is hoped that Friends generally will lend a 
helping hand, as without such assistance an accu- 
rate list cannot be obtained. 

The annual catalogue and report of the Board of 
Managers, soon to be issued, will be promptly for- 
warded to every address received by either of the 
undersigned, 

Isaac H. Crornier, Clerk of Stockholders’ Meet- 
ing, Ne. 801 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Epwarp H. Maaiti, Swarthmore, Delaware co., Pa. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

12th mo-"}9th, Schuylkill, Pa, 3. P. M. 
“ ‘Upper Dublin, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ 26th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 





Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets this 
(Seventh day) evening, 18th inst., at 8 o’clock, at 
Race street. AuFreD Moors, Clerk. 

The next Third-day Evening Meeting will be at 
Race street, on 21st inst., at 74 o’clock. 





FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OE THE FEMALE ASSO- 
CIATION, OF PHILADELPHIA, FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
SICK AND INFIRM POOR WITH CLOTHING, ETC. . 


{n presenting this, our Annual Report, we take 
the opportunity to express our gratitude to those 
who, by their liberal donations, have enabled us so 
successfully to continue the work of charity in 
which we have been engaged, with the hope that a 
continuance of their favors may be granted us, for 
we find that each year brings increased demands for 
assistance from those whom our Society was organ- 
ized to help. 

During the past summer, we have received from 
I. V. Williamson (who, in former years, has been so 
generous in his donations to us) three valuable 
ground-rents. We have also cause to be grateful 
for a liberal bequest from Mary D. Brown. 

We distributed last winter 3,035 garments, for 
making a portion of which we paid $530.14, to a 
class unwilling to accept charity without an equiva- 
lent as far as they were able. 

As this report may reach those who are not familiar 
with the workings of this Association, it will be as 
well to state that during nearly one-half century 
of its existence its charities have been distributed 


ELLIGENCER. 


Sn 
only after personal inspection of the needs of the 
applicants. It has no salaried officers, and rooms 
for its use are gratuitousiy provided in Friends’ 
school-house, Race street. 
President, ANNig M. NFEDLES. 
Secretary, P. J. NEEDiEs, 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Dr. 

To balance in treasury...... skeeio cous dotenstets S 19 63 
annual subscriptions. ........ sccccceeeseeees 748 00 
Special donations .........sseee seeeeeseees wee =—485 00 
Interest ON IMNVESLMENLES.......ceeceeeeseveee 519 87 

$1,773 00 
Cr 

By paid for Zo0d8.......ceseseseeee sere seccecees $1,225 66 
PRId FOF SCWING....0600 ceccsseeecreeeeee os 530 14 
printing, stamps, etc........ o cscseeccecees 7 15 
balance due Association.......ceeeee ue 9 45 

$1,773 00 


EvizasetH J. Ferris, 7reasurer, 
Third month, 1875. 








ITEMS. 


THE steamer Deutschland, from Bremen for New 
York, with emigrants, grounded on Kentish Knock 
Sands, a few miles off the mouth of the Thames, 
on the 6th inst., during a heavy northeast gale, 
The weather was thick with snow. It is estimated 
that at least sixty-eight persons, of whom forty-six 
were passengers, were drowned. 


One of the latest efforts ofthe beneficent Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ia to break 
up the cruel custom of sending thinly clad children 
into the street to beg. Several arrests have already 
been made, and in a majority of instances, President 
Wright states that the parents, one or both, have 
been found to be drunken and dissipated, forcing 
the children to beg to get means to buy strong 
drink. 


On the 6th inst., a terrible explosion occurred in 
the Swarthe main colliery, near Barnsléy, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. It is feared that 200 lives 
are lost. The colliery at which the dreadful explo- 
sion occurred is one of the largest in the southern part 
of Yorkshire. It is joined by underground workings 
with Edmund’s main colliery, where, twelve years 
ago, over 300 persons perished. The works extend 
for many miles. They are entirely worked with safety 
lamps, under very rigid discipline, and were consid- 
ered safe. 

As Philadelphia has often been styled the Bir- 
mingham of America, it may be interesting to know 
of the vastness of the manfacturing interests con- 
centrated in that English city. According to a re- 
cent statement in the Engineer, a week’s work at Bir- 
mingham comprises among its various results the 
fabrication of 14,000,000 pens, 6,000 bedsteads, 7,000 
guns, 300,000,000 cut nails, 100,000,000 buttons, 
1,000 saddles, 5,600,000 copper or bronze coins, 20,- 
000 pairs of spectacles, six tons of paper mache 
wares, $159,000 worth of jewelry, 4,000 miles of 
iron and steel wire, ten tons of pins, five tons of 
hairpins and hooks and eyes, 130,000 gross of wood 
screws, 500 tons of nuts and screw bolts and spikes, 
50 tons of wrought-iron hinges, 350 miles length of 
wax for vestas, 40 tons of refined ‘metal, 40 tons of 
German silver, 1,000 dozen of fenders, 3,500 tons of 
brass and copper wares—these, with a multitude of 
other articles, being exported to almost all parts of 
the globe.—Zz. Paper. 
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reall THEH RAINY WEATHER 
‘lends? We have spent by going over our entire stock and marking down the prices of many lots of goods to 


close them out with the season. We have also purchased some cheap lots at about half the early prices, 
and will give our customers the advantage for their Holiday purchases. 
LES, BARGAINS IN BLACK SILKS FOR PRESENTS. 
MERINOS AND CASHMERES REDUCED 


PLAIN AND PLAID 25C. DRESS GOODS ¢ ; 
SHAWLS AND SKIRTS VERY CHEAP eclimenaggiiiamaaaaaas 


19 63 READY-MADE WATERPROOFS FOR PRESENTS. 

‘9 al FINE TABLE LINENS, BLANKETS, BTC., CHEAP. | 

85 00 THE FINEST ASSORTMENT OF SEE HANDEERCHIEFS AND MUFFLERS | 

19 g7 HAVE EVER SHOWN, AT TH® LOWEST PRICES. EP . | 
LADIES’ AND’ GENTS’ HEMMED, HEMSTITCHED AND INITIAL HANDKER- 


CHIEFS AT JOB PRICES. 
FINE AND SUPERFINE KNOTTED FRINGE TOWELS FOR PRESENTS. ; 


BUYERS OF DRY GOODS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS SHOULD INSPECT OUR STOCK, 


0 SAMUEL C. EASTBURN & CO, 


Ss.W.CORNER BHIGHTH AND ARCH STS. 


————— 


“| ROOFING! 











New —— — —— 
1ock 

nes, CompLeTe materials for a New roof 4} c. a sq. ft.; can be laid by any one, and is superior to ALL 
‘ale, other roofings for CHEAPNESS, FIRE-PROOF qualities and puRABILITY. Samp.gs, also 100-page BooK, FREE. 
ited FuLt particulars how to repair op roofs, save re-shingling, PREVENT decay, and 

“Six 

e Stops Leaks, Effectually and Cheaply. 

eak 

ren 

ae in roofs of all kinds, mailed any one stating where they saw this notice; write or call at onom, Glines’ 


ent Rubber Roofing being very elastic and requiring NO tar or gravel, is strongly recommended by Archi- 
? tects, Corporations, Public Institutions, Builders, and leading men in all sections, for Siw steep or flat 
roofs; can also be laid over op shingles, felt, plastic and mastic roofs with positive satisfaction; will 





a not draw and split apart or crack; is clean to handle; pliable in coup weather; has No smell in hot 
weather ; sheds water readily. Correspondence inviTep. Agents wanted in every town, and liberal 

in inducements offered. 

he 

od 49 So. Front St., Phila. 

es N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., | C.F Noe vont 

irt 

gs C. W. SLAGLE & CO., | ARTHUR ’s 

ts FLOUR AND GRAIN 

id ’ C ’ ‘ M h T'itegesine. Homes Magazine. The Household 

ty Magazine of America.” Two Serial Stories in 

y OMmMISsion Merchants, |t Messtine of America’, | Two Serial Stories in 

. and “MIRIAM,” by T. S. Arthur. BUTTERICE’S 

4 118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., Newest Patterns in every number. TsrMs: $2.50 

r Soutcrr consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all per year; 3 copies for $6.50. Splendid Book offers 

W kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances | end Premiume. Specimen number, 10 cents. 


: nae PRI G | T. S. ARTEUR & SON, Philad’a, Pa. 
I CRITTENDEN'S 
RIN'TIN "__|NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS oe eee TEND EN, Perinatal, 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-Leeeing.” 


i NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled Evening Sessions after September 15th. 








. 

f promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. Send for Circular giving particulars. ot 

f A. P. MORRIS & CO., ———PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. “ Bewatifal ” ei Charaing I” Ke Oh, to. py / yell wae 
eerie ee” :—sC|: ate they worth?’ etc. Such are the ex ations o se who 

R RN e the large, el t new Chromos produee? by the European 

CA PETI Gs ona Aenean Chromo Publishing Co. Every one will want 

) ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, | item “Tt requires no talking to soll the pletaren, they speak 

for themselves. Canvassers, Agents, and Ladies and Gentlemen 


Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete. | out of employment, will find this the best opening ever offered 
to make money. For full particulars send stamp for confiden- 


B ENJAMI N Cc R EEN s tial Circulars. 
29p 823 33 North Second St., Philada, Address, | F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston. 





Se Sa NE RNIN Md Foote Saaa.agagaaeGY. ak 
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THIS WILL NOTIFY THE PUBLIC 


That we have put NEW and LOWER PRICES on much of our Stock. 
THE YEAR'S CLOSING OUT SALE witt CONTINUE UNTIL OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK IS SOLD, 


THE MAIN FACT IS: 


* W;: have made up Too many ORERCOATS and SUITS for this year, and to transfer our Stock 

into Cash needed for preparation for 1876, we will make certain sacrifices which will be ap. 

parent oN AND arteR WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER FIRST, when we shall have gone through our 
Salesrooms and cut off Profits, and even a part of the cost, from many of our present prices. 


To be very exact in stating this matter, as we do not intend that any advertisement or custom of our house — 
shall mislead the public in the least parti¢ulitr, we think it proper to say, that this Mark Down, whilst it applies to 


A THOUSAND AND MORE OVERCOATS, . A 


A THOUSAND AND MORE BUSINESS COATS, 
HUNDREDS OF DRESS COATS, 


SEVERAL THOUSAND VESTS, 
SEVERAL THOUSAND PAIRS OF PANTS, 


and extends throughout our house, yet there are some lots in which (as they have already been marked at th 
close prices) we shall make no change. 


WE DESIRE TO ANNOUNCE THAT THIS IS 


QUR «FINAL and ONLY MARK DOWN THIS SEASON, 


So tHat NONE NEED WAIT ror Lower Pricgs. 





THE STEP WE TAKE WILL WONDERFULLY AID THOSE WHO FEEL LIKE ECONOMIZING. 


THE TERMS OF THE SALE ARE THE USUAL TERMS OF OUR HOUSE: i 


1.—No Second or Altered ‘Price—One Fixep Pricer. 

2.—Cash from All, to Warrant Low Prices. 

3.—The Contract on our part, to return money, is a part of the bargain in each case (provided goods 
are returned unworn.) 

4.—A Full Guarantee given for each garment. 


The Stock we offer is all new, and is not “souaur” or “ WHOLESALE” stock, but our own 


CAREFULLY MADE CLOTHING. 


It will be remembered that our stock always embraces the CHOICEST STYLES Of SUBSTANTIAL GoODs, 


and that EVERY size and sHaper is provided for both men and Boys. It will also be borne in mind 
that there is but ONE OAK HALL, and ruar is at THE CORNER OF 


SIXTH--SIXTH--SIXTH--SIXTH 


and MARKET STREETS. 


Hoping for a visit from each reader, and that our friends will pass this anuouncement to all 
their friends in the country, 





We are Very Truly, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


